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GOING FORTH TO LABOUR. 


A FEELING of pity, mixed with contempt, is 
provoked on seeing a family moving in a respect- 
able position in which, through some species of 
pride or indifference, sons are brought up to 
do nothing. The father, a good enough man 
in his way, has not the vigour of character to 
see the folly of which he is guilty. He has 
perhaps an idea of the youngsters getting some 
sort of position in the Civil Service; but for 
want of ability, and assiduity in learning, that 
proves hopeless, and comes to nothing. Then 
he has a notion of the Army, which used to be 
the general refuge for the genteel destitute ; but 
matters in that respect are also now so hemmed 
in with regulations and restrictions, that it, too, 
proves abortive. It is altogether an awkward 
case. There are the young fellows growing up. 
They are beginning to show symptoms of a 
moustache. Costly fancies are demonstrated in 
the way of dress. Tailors’, -bootmakers’, and 
jewellers’ bills are becoming unpleasantly nume- 
rous and oppressive. Papa is perplexed, and at 
his wits’ end. It is a bad look-out. 

The man has obviously behaved foolishly. 
If he has got into a mess, it is his own blame, 
and he must take the consequences. Why did 
he not bring up his family with the belief that 
in the ordinary course of things, according to 
the destiny of nature, they must Go Forth to 
Labour—not sham labour, like that pictured by 
fashionable frivolity, but downright work—some- 
thing which will help on the general business 
of the world, and produce a reasonably fair liveli- 
hood? This is a question which the man cannot 
or will not answer. It was a hateful false pride 
that was at the bottom of his stupidity. He 
belonged to a condition of society in which an 
industrial career in commerce or the useful arts 
is looked down upon ; and to avoid that, all risks 
are to be run, even to the extent of pinching 
poverty, and a resort to shabby contrivances 
for a livelihood. 

Suppose the man had succeeded in his primary 


idea of getting his sons appointed to some depart- 
ment of the Civil Service, it would have been a 
paltry affair after all. The Civil Service means 
continuous daily toil through life, with a moderate 
subsistence, and a round of duties which almost 
amounts to a crushing out of all mental saliency. 
Hope is left behind. With good health, and 
good behaviour, there is no doubt a prospect 
of employment until old age, with a small 
retiring pension, but all chance of improvement 
of circumstances on a scale worth speaking of 
has to be laid aside. The father who gets his 
son established in the Civil Service, has con- 
demned him to life-long drudgery and obscurity, 
and that is hardly to be deemed a matter of 
kindly gratulation. A youth should, if possible, 
be floated off on a career in which his capacities 
will have scope for development in enterprise. 
Without progressive incitements corresponding 
to faculties and opportunities, life is apt to be 
but a cheerless monotony. Perhaps, from the 
eagerness with which the Civil Service is sought 
after, this dull routine of existence commends 
itself to vast masses of young men who are dis- 
inclined to self-reliant exertion. If so, we leave 
them to enjoy what they appreciate, and turn 
our attention to those phases of society more 
likely to be roused to an independent exercise 
of brains and sinews. 

It is an instructive fact, that those who affect to 
consider themselves as belonging to the higher 
classes of society, are by bad up-bringing excluded 
from the pursuits which have made England the 
most wealthy and powerful nation in the world. 
Riches are not obtainable by putting on a fine 


appearance, or by talk, or by the pretensions of | 


dreamers, but by Going Forth to Labour, and 
pursuing that Labour with all reasonable diligence. 
The costly education given to youth, often in 
itself is a bar to advancement in life. As a con- 
sequence, the wealthier classes are in the main 
recruited from the ranks. For the most part, they 
began as poor boys who, fearing no imaginary 
humiliation, and embracing every opportunity of 
advancement ‘justified by honour, at length 
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attained to the distinction and ease of circum- 
stances which they are now seen to enjoy. We 
may be quite certain that the wealthy men we 
see and hear of have not made their way by 


‘ street-lounging, by attending steeplechases, or by 


squandering their time in Club rooms under the 
inspiration of nips of brandy and cigars. 

Of late, we are happy to say, the so-called 
higher classes have shown symptoms of turning 
over a new leaf. Feeling as if they were about 
to be left in the lurch, a number of them have 
resolved to send their sons Forth to Labour in 
fields which lie invitingly open for their mental 
and bodily capacities. As better than any 
moralising, we propose, in illustration, to tell 
a story of real life, which we condense from 
a narrative recently published* An English 
gentleman, whom, for brevity’s sake, we may 
call the Captain, living in good circumstances, 
with a wife, three sons, and a daughter, was 
suddenly brought into difficulties by certain 

uniary losses. He resolved to make a personal 
sacrifice for the sake of his boys; and in this, 
his wife and daughter cheerfully concurred. The 
Colonies offered an opening for enterprise, and 
the part he selected was the neighbourhood of 
Winnipeg, in Manitoba. This newly opened-up 
district has been much spoken about recently. 
It is situated near the south end of Lake Winni- 
peg, and west of Lake Superior, in Canada, and 
noted for its general fertility. Had we been to 
make a choice, we would, for the sake of a gene- 
rally agreeable climate, have selected New Zealand, 
or some part of Australia; but to many persons, 
such would be objectionable, owing to the long 
voyage and distance from England. Canada is 
comparatively near home, and can be so easily 
reached by steamboat, as to be deemed preferable 
by a large number of emigrants. It was so, on 
the present occasion. 

Some time before setting out, the Captain 
submitted his sons to an agricultural training, so 
that, on arrival in the colony, they took kindly to 
a routine of rough work in the fields. Going by 
way of the St Lawrence and. Toronto, the family 
reached Winnipeg in twenty-two days, including 
stoppages. They found Winnipeg a busy and 
thriving town, rapidly rising into importance, 
with establishments for the sale of every kind of 
farming implement ; also for the sale of horses, 
draught oxen, milk cows, and other animals. 
Likewise shops of different kinds, for articles 
native and imported. Hotels large and nume- 
rous. 

The Captain had bargained for a lease of a 
settlement including a dwelling-house, a garden, 
and some land in crop. The whole was a down- 
right imposition. The dwelling-house was little 
better than a dilapidated shed, with the rain 
pouring through the roof. There was no garden ; 


* A Year in Manitoba, 1880-1881, being the Experience 
he Officer in settling his Sons. W.& R. Cham- 


and ten acres alleged to be in tillage, were upwards 
of a mile off, through swamps waist deep. Certain 
so-called stables and cattle-sheds, were simply 
roofless piles of manure and rubbish. So much 
for entering into a contract for houses and lands 
without seeing them. It was too late to repine, 
or to think of going back. The Captain, with 
his sons, set a stout heart to the business, and 
did their best to get things into order. 

It was rather late in the season—the beginning 
of June, 1880 ; but this family of Crusoes managed, 
by dint of hard work, to cultivate some land near 
their dwelling, sufficient to insure the prospect 
of a tolerable harvest. A good deal of carpentry 
in a rough way was also effected ; wooden fences 
were set up, and the dwelling-house underwent 
a thorough repair. There was now an air of 
comfort, where there had been formerly nothing 
but misery. The writer of the narrative says: 
‘For forty dollars (eight pounds) I purchased a 
cow and calf of a neighbour; and within seven 
weeks of leaving England, we had as good cream 
and butter on our table as in Devonshire 
itself. Poultry, pigs, &. soon followed” Not 
caring for delicacies, which could be procured 
only from Winnipeg, ten miles off, the family 
had for diet, bacon, salted pork, eggs, salads, 
vegetables, pastry, and home-made bread, all 
which were sufficiently nutritive. Domestic 
work, we presume, was done by the ladies, for 
we hear nothing of hired assistants. 

The struggle was hard, but contained the 
elements of success. Horses, a serviceable wagon, 
a mowing-machine, and other implements of 
husbandry, were purchased, and put to a good 
use. The worst thing to contend against were 
the roads, which in wet weather were in a fright- 
ful condition. Every hardship, bad roads and all, 
was philosophically surmounted. Fortunately, 
there was near at hand a vast stretch of prairie, 
yielding wonderfully high and thick grass of 
excellent quality; of this, a large quantity was 
cut and winnowed, forming a useful stock for sale, 
and also for winter use. The boys took to the 
work of hay-making, as well as everything else, 
with much alacrity. The Captain tells us, for the 
encouragement of others, ‘that wholly wnaided, his 
three boys—the eldest under twenty—managed 
to plough and crop sixty acres in the short period 
of six weeks—the work, too, being well done !’ 

There seem to be two heavy drawbacks against 
Manitoba, which are touched upon lightly. The 
first is the comparatively short summer, with 
its great heat, and swarms of black flies and 
mosquitoes, which there seems no way of extir- 
pating. The second drawback is the long winter, 
with its intense frost, sometimes sinking to fifty 
degrees below zero, and which would be wholly 
unendurable but for the dryness of the atmo- 
sphere. When the wind blows during this 
frosty season, no one dares to encounter it unless 
wrapped up in skins and furs. Driving home 
from Winnipeg the day before Christmas, it 
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seemed almost too cold for any one to survive 
it. ‘My nose and cheeks,’ says the Captain, ‘were 
frozen on two different occasions during the day, 
leaving very sore evidences thereof for some while 
afterwards; and it was imperative every now 
and then to get down and run alongside for a 
considerable distance, to maintain circulation at 
all.... Of course, it becomes, under any cir- 
cumstances, a question of more or less clothing ; 
coats of skins—the dress of primitive man—best 
meeting the necessities of the case. For these, 
bears, beavers, wolves, racoons, skunks, and every 
variety of furred animal, are freely drawn upon ; 
but especially and chiefly the buffalo supplies 
his hide for the comfort of those who have now 
nearly exterminated him from those prairie-wilds 
where but lately he was wont to reign supreme 
in herds of countless thousands.’ 

With all its drawbacks, the Captain was favour- 
ably impressed with Manitoba for the special 
object he had in view, namely, that of settling 
his sons. He does not think it is a country suited 
for tenant-farmers of the ordinary class, or for 
persons coming out to take things easily. ‘One 
sees numbers of young, smartly dressed fellows, 
ornate with gold chains, rings, and solitaires, with 
finely starched linen—fresh arrivals from England 
—lounging about the streets of Winnipeg; and 
we wonder whether they have at all realised what 
farming in Manitoba means! It certainly means 
the greatest exertion to maintain even personal 
cleanliness and common decency of attire; for 
the destruction of clothes is truly alarming, and 
nothing but the adoption of the “overall” duck 
suits of the country and high boots, can preserve 
a man who has to work from soon becoming, as 
to his clothing, a veritable scarecrow.’ Consider- 
ing how successfully his sons had taken to the 
rough mode of life pursued in the colony, the 
Captain thinks that Manitoba is well adapted 
for a class of young men with good education 
and fond of a country life and pursuits, provided 
they are industrious and not likely to be daunted 
by trifles. This is exactly the class who are 
so numerous as to be a positive embarrassment 
to the country at home, and whom many parents 
would be thankful to see comfortably and decently 
settled. 

The writer candidly tells us that Manitoba 
is not the place for persons of settled habits 
in middle life. For himself and his wife, he says : 
‘We should indeed be very sorry were we com- 
pelled to live here always.’ This is an important 
admission, Intending emigrants would need to 
consider the nature of the country they select. 
As a rule, capitalist emigrants in middle life, 
and who design to rely upon agricilture, cannot 
be advised to go to Manitoba, or indeed any raw 
district in the north-west of America. We 
should also doubt whether it is suited for the 
reception of the large number of artisans who 
have been flocking thither; though it appears 
there is a good opening for blacksmiths and such 


handicrafts. It should be added, however, that 
the improvement by means of railways will 
speedily change the aspect of affairs, and afford 
openings for settlement hitherto unheard of. 
We need not pursue the subject. Our object 
was to point out how a gentleman with his 
wife quitted home and country, making for the 
time many sacrifices, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing their sons in a career adapted to their 
faculties, and which proved eminently. successful. 
It was a noble effort, and can only be spoken 
of with the heartiest approval. Instead of seeing 
their boys merged in the crowd of genteel idlers 
who have become a pest to society, they had 
the satisfaction of observing them Going Forth 
to Labour in a field every way worthy of their 
exertions. W. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XIX.—REGINALD, IN HIS FRIENDSHIP 
FOR VAL STRANGE, BEGAN TO GROW DESPE- 
RATELY FEARFUL FOR HIM. 


Mr Jotty and his father walked 
together in Piccadilly. Even Captain Morris, the 
sometime laureate of the West End, would have 
found but little in his favourite haunt to praise 
on such a morning. Mud and mist were its 
prevailing characteristics ; the mud oceanic, the 
mist Scottish, and the general outlook profoundly 
melancholy. London is the home of wonders, and 
amongst its store of marvels it is open to question 
whether there be one greater than the placid 
endurance of its people. In Stamboul—which is 
the incapable official’s earthly paradise—men bear 
anything. But in London, capital city of the 
land of the free, it is singular that we make no 
rebellion against misrule. There was an Irish- 
man once, who, being informed that for a score 
of years the bailiff or land-steward in a certain 
district had not been shot at, excused his country- 
men on the ground that what was everybody’s 
business was nobody’s business. Perhaps the same 

roverb applies in other cases ; and anyhow, Picca- 
hilly lay in its usual spring-tide condition. 

In all minds, good temper is not merely 
synchronous with boot-polish; but there are 
circumstances and conditions in which the one 
may disappear with the loss of the other. Mr 
Jolly, in spite of the weather, had turned out 
of his chambers in the Albany in a beaming 
condition. A passing hansom rolled up a sudden 
wave of mud; the wave overflowed Mr Jolly’s 
varnished shoes and spotless gaiters ; the cabman 
turned and grinned derisively ; a small boy, with 
that inhuman delight in misery which only small 
boys feel, danced with joy on the muddy pave- 
ment at the sight; and the injured gentleman 
forgetting dignity in anger, made at the juvenile 
satirist with his cane. But the small boy, sur- 
rounding himself with a very halo of mud- 
splashes, danced behind a lamp-post, and from 
that place of vantage hurled forth satires too’ 
ponderous—so it seemed—for infant tongue to 
wield ; and Mr Jolly could but shake his stick 
at him in impotent exasperation. Turning, in 


anger curiously disproportionate to the event, | 
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such as elderly gentlemen are subject to on like 
occasions, the injured man faced his only son, 
and read on his undutiful countenance a smile 
of mirth. At that, with such reproach in his 
lance as may have stricken Brutus when dying 
Bane breathed ‘et tu,’ he walked in silence to a 
near cab-stand, and entering the first vehicle he 
came to, gave the word for home. When Reginald 
would have entered with him, the rieved 
father voicelessly waved him back and drove 
away alone. The aged-seeming youth stood upon 
_ the kerbstone and watched the retreating cab. 
| His smile was half-glad, half-pensive, and he 
_ gave the small boy a penny. Then obscuring 
| the remnant of his emotion with an eyeglass, 
| behind which all passions faded to a stony 
glare, he turned away, and felt a hand upon his 
shoulder, 

‘Hillo! How de do?’ from Reginald. 

‘How de do?’ from Mr Gilbert, late yachting 

comrade of Val Strange’s. ‘Nice diay.—Your 
governor, wasn’t it, who drove away just now? 
—Thought so.—Which way are you going ?” 
'  *T am a waif upon the human sea,’ responded 
_ Reginald, winking behind his eyeglass with much 
dexterity. ‘I was going somewhere; but my 
guide has left me, and I am alone in London, 
and I don’t know where to go.’ 

‘Come and lunch with a fellow at the Club— 
just across the road.’ 

a fellow am I to lunch with?’ inquired 

n 

‘Come on,’ returned Gilbert ; and led the way 
to a ford, or crossing, by means of which they 
a over the river of mud and came to the 

lub portals. 
| Thus, said Reginald later on, waving his 
_ hands vaguely at the well-furnished table, the 
_ cheerful apartment, and the fire—‘ Thus we pluck 
_ sweetness from misfortune, and the grief of the 
father becomes gladness to the son.’—Gilbert, 
' who had seen the disaster to the elder Jolly, 
_ smiled, and pushed the claret across the table.— 
‘Strange is in town, I believe,’ said Reginald, 
a moment later. ‘ Have you seen him?’ 

‘No,’ said Gilbert, a slow smile again wreathing 
itself about his broad features. ‘Strange and it 
are at loggerheads.’ When Gilbert smiled, there 
was this peculiarity about it, that the smile 
worked underground, so to speak, travelling 
unseen about his countenance, fouling out at 
salient points, to disappear again and break out 
_ again, now in a wreathing of the lips, now in 
| a twinkle of the eye, until, having permeated 
the whole mass of his mid-England features, it 
burst forth all over in a kind of triumph. 

‘At loggerheads?’ said Reginald, fixing his 
eyeglass in order to reproach him. ‘Why, I 

ought you two were the Damon and Pythias 
of the modern world. And who ever heard of 
anybody quarrelling with Val Strange ?’ 

‘I never quarrelled with him,’ said Gilbert, | 
with his smile in ambush in his eyes, ‘I never 
row with anybody. Not on principle, because 
| I think a fellow ought to assert himself at times ; 
but because I haven’t energy. The fact is, he 
quarrelled with me.’ 

‘What about?’ inquired the other. 

‘IT think I have the letter about me somewhere,’ 


said Gilbert, ing out some loose pa ‘Yes ; 
here it is.’ 


Reginald took the letter from his outstretched 
hand. ‘Am I to read this?’ 

Gilbert nodded; and his companion taki 
down his eyeglass, opened the letter, and oad 
a line or two: ‘I am in the dullest hole I ever 
got into in my life;’ and so forth. At this he 
turned his eyes to the address from which the 
writer dated, and saw that this epistle had been 
forwarded from his father’s house. He gave a 
little gasp at that discovery, and partly to cover 
a momentary confusion, read on. When he had | 
read it through, he handed it back to Gilbert. 
‘Did you send the telegram?’ he inquired 
innocently. 

Gilbert's slow smile declared itself on his lips, 
disappeared, shone out in his eyes, disappeared, 
and beamed suddenly on every feature. He 
nodded twice or thrice, and responded, in the 
phrase of the once-famous Muster Gerridge; 
‘I believe you, my boy. I sent it. I did more, 
I went out of my way to oblige him. You see, 
he asked me not to fail in making the telegram 
urgent enough to fetch him out of the place he’d 
got into ; and so, thinking the first mightn’t seem 
sufficiently particular, I sent a second ; and then 
—so that there shouldn’t be any mistake about 
it—I sent another. Then he comes up to town, 
slangs me horribly for overdoing it, and tells me 
he’s done with me for ever. It’s Talleyrand 
over again. Trop de zéle. You catch me ever 
helping anybody again, and tell me of it.’ 

Von don’t happen to know whom Strange 
was staying with, do you?’ asked Reginald. 

‘No,’ said Gilbert. ‘He omitted to name his 
host, and I don’t know anybody but Val himself 
in that of the country.” And Mr Gilbert, 
had he known the truth, would rather have 
been shot than have betrayed Strange in this 
manner.—‘ Why do you ask? Do you know 

*Ye-es !’ said Reginald, again assuming his eye- 
glass, and speaking in a tone of anything but 
certainty. ‘I think I do.’ 

‘They must be a wooden lot,’ said Gilbert, ‘to 
frighten Strange in that way. In the matter of 
patient endurance of boredom, I’m a_ perfect 
camel, and Val is the next man to me. I never 
knew anybody who could endure being bored 
better than Val, except myself of course. But 
then, you know,’ said Gilbert, as if deprecating 
his own virtues, ‘I’m so used to it. I can't 
remember not being bored; everything’s a bore 
to me, and always was, and so, you see, I’ve had 
lots of practice.’ 

*Ye-es,’ said Reginald again. ‘Must have had.’ 
He was both humiliated and indignant; but by 
dint of much self-control, he disguised his feelings, 
and turning the conversation to other matters, 
sat on for an hour, and then took leave. He 
was eager to be alone, that he might puzzle out 
this curious affair of Strange’s. If it were true 
that Val had found things dull at the Grange, 
it was certain that he had borne the infliction in 
a marvellously cheerful manner on the whole. 
Dull? He had been the life of the house—the 


very centre of all purus enjoyment, Once or 
a 


twice there might have been a preoccupied and 
even a dreary look upon his face—Reginald 
remembered that—but he had always emerged 
from his momentary quiet into a very fever o 
good spirits. There was some small mystery at 
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the bottom of the matter, and the younger Jolly 
was one of those people to whom mystery is a 
thing unendurable. ere was a fair share of 
mother-wit hidden in that prematurely bald head 
of his, and as he sat in deep bepuzzlement over 
the whole matter, some uncertain gleams of light 
began to dawn. It was evident that Strange 
must have been intensely eager to get away, 
before he would have written such a letter to 
Gilbert. It was equally evident that the reason 
he gave was not the true one. It was plain, also, 
that when the telegram arrived which should have 
been his excuse for leaving, he had changed his 
mind, and did not want to go. The complete pre- 
tence of the excuse was proved by his immediate 
return when at last the third telegram had forced 
him away. This, then, was clear—that, at the 
Grange, at the time of Val’s stay, there was some 
unusual attraction and some equally unusual 
repulsion. Reginald cudgelled brains to 
remember whether anybody who might have 
been disagreeable to Strange had left the house 
between the writing of the letter and the receipt 
of the telegram. No.’ There was nobody leaving 
at that time. Had anybody arrived who brought 
a new attraction to the place, and made him eager 
to return? No. Then the attraction and the 
repulsion existed there together. How? 

hen the present writer was very young 
indeed, he was in love, in a quite hopeless manner, 
with a lady whose years probably doubled his 
own. The lady was coh on two-and-twenty, 
and is at this time elderly, and indeed a grand- 
mother. The present writer was permitted to 
make one of a water-party, and to his own ecstatic 
delight, was relegated to the boat in which the 
object of his unspoken adoration sat with a 
younger sister. It was a large boat; and there 
were several young men, who wore high collars, 
and otherwise made open proclamation of achieved 
manhood, told off to it; but there were no other 
ladies. One of the young men had the celestial 
happiness to be the brother of my adored. Un- 
mindful of that splendid privilege, he called to 
the occupants of another boat, complaining of the 
inequality of distribution. My hated rival, who 
was two-and-thirty, turned upon him: ‘It’s all 
right, Tom. We have your sisters. Don’t ask 
any more ladies here !’—‘ Don’t ask any more?’ 
queried the other. ‘Sisters?’ It was spoken 
with extreme disdain. ‘What do you think a 
fellow wants with his sisters at a picnic?’ This 
was my first lesson in a phase of nature which I 
have since studied with some care. It impressed 
me all the more because it was uttered in respect 
to such a sister ; and the moral I deduce from it 
and from my after-studies is this: that, as a rule, 
a brother is ignorant—is even ridiculously igno- 
rant—of his sister’s fascinations for other people. 
He is prepared to admit the attractions of other 
men’s sisters—they appeal to him: he is not alto- 
gether amazed—though perhaps amused—that a 
man should m or desire to marry his sister ; 
but if the future brother-in-law, in a flush of 
that foolish fever under which he labours, should 
chance to pour out his thoughts of his divinity, 
it seems—confess it—a little ridiculous to the 
divinity’s brother. Those lambent orbs in which 
the soul is made visible for the first and last 
time in this world for you or me—‘item,’ saith 
the brother, ‘a gray eye or so.’ Her sigh melts 


not him, her glance commands him 9, Wine 
will grin superior at your raptures; had it been 
Susan now—your sister, he could have under- 
stood it. 

Any other man knowing all that Reginald 
knew, and having but half ‘his readiness of 
observation, would have jumped to the truth at 
once. It may be accepted as proof of consider- 
able keenness that he reached the truth at all. 
It was a slow and doubtful process; but he 
mastered the problem at length, and was satisfied 
that his solution was the true one. It troubled 
him on many grounds. He had grown into a 
great liking for Gerard, and had long had the 
sincerest friendship for Strange. And he himself 
was proud, and in respect to some matters, loftil 
honourable, The British undergraduate has, if 
you take him in the lump, fewer of the Christian 
virtues than you might wish to find in him; but 
some of the mere heathen virtues are an absolute 
et of him, and men who have them not, he 

espises, and from his soul abhors. Reginald, in 
his friendship for Val Strange, began to grow 
desperately fearful for him. It was remarkable, 
having once made up his mind to the reason of 
Val’s astonishing beliaviour in the matter of the 
telegrams, how true an allowance of the impulses 
which guided all three of the people involved, 
he was able to make. He adjudged to Gerard, 
at once, the unsuspicious single-heartedness which 
belonged to him ; to Constance, the honour which 
baffled inclination ; and to Strange, the weakness 
which made his passion so dangerously strong. 
He resolved to watch, even to make opportunities 
for watching ; and if the result should confirm his 
thoughts, to speak. 


THE PEPYSIAN LIBRARY. 


THe Diary of Samuel Pepys, written between 
the years 1660 and 1669, is more or less familiar 
to every reader ; but comparatively few are aware 
of the treasures contained in that unique col- 
lection, the Pepysian Library at Cambridge. 
A curious document is still extant, namely, 
that part of the will of Pepys which refers to 
the disposal of his literary treasures. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of that will, the ‘new 
building’ in the second court of Magdalene 
College bears upon its outer wall the motto and 
armorial bearings of Samuel Pepys, with the 
legend, Bibliotheca Pepysiana. 

Let us cross the threshold, reader, and ascend the 
staircase—always supposing we are accompanied 
by the Master, or one of the Fellows of Magdalene ; 
for not otherwise could Hercules himself obtain 
admittance into this literary garden of the Hes- 
perides. We have not far to go, only a few stone 
steps; and our conductor pauses before a quite 
ordinary-looking door, unlocks it, and behold we 
are in the Bibliotheca Pepysiana! It is quite 
a little room, as libraries go—fireproof, by the 
way—with three or four windows, whence we 
get a charming glimpse of sunny meadow-land 
and silvery stream. The exquisitely polished 
floor reflects the ruddy glow of the firelight ; 
the glass fronts of the eleven mahogany book- 
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cases—Pepys’s own—shine again; and if a 
speck of-dust is anywhere to be found in the 
whole room, it pertains to our own shoes, and 
in nowise to the Pepysian Library. Verily, I 
believe that if the shade of old Pepys could 
come sauntering in some sunny afternoon, mar- 
shalled, of course, by the indispensable—and 
most courteous—Fellow, it would do his heart 
good to see the care that is taken of his collection. 
But, in a sort of sense, Pepys is always present 
there, for over the mantel-piece he beams forth 
from the canvas of Sir Godfrey Kneller, in a 
voluminous periwig, ‘very noble,’ to use his own 
most favourite term of eulogy. (A far finer por- 
trait of Pepys, however, by Sir Peter Lely, hangs 
in the Hall at Magdalene.) 

As I have already had occasion to mention, 
the bookcases are Pepys’s own. They are of 
mahogany, handsomely carved, with handles 
attached at the sides. The doors are formed 
of small panes of glass, those in the lower divi- 


| sions being made to lift up. The books are almost 


all arranged in double rows, the smaller in front 
of the larger, so that the lettering upon each book 
in both rows is clearly visible. The advent of 
these bookcases from the cabinet-maker, Mr 
Sympson, is mentioned in the Diary under date 
August 24, 1666. 

But perhaps the most interesting thing about 
this library is the fact that its three thousand 
volumes are all arranged upon the shelves exactly 
as Pepys left them. They were classified by him 
according to size, No. 1 being the smallest, and 
No. 3000 the largest. This arrangement is apt 
to be amusing, as, glancing round the shelves, we 
perceive, say, a volume of the fiercest polemical 
theology flanked on one side by a collection of 
‘Loose Plays,’ and on the other, maybe, by a book 
of ‘pithie and profitable riddles, right pleasaunt 
and delectable to the reader.’ All the books— 
with a few exceptions in morocco and vellum— 
are bound in Pepys’s regular livery of black and 
gold ; and wherever a volume happens to be in 
the least degree shorter than its neighbours, it 
is elevated upon a small block of wood, painted 
exactly to resemble the binding. Suppose we 
unlock one of the cases, and take out a folio 


- volume bearing the simple lettering ‘ Chesse Play.’ 


Upon the first board is inscribed, as on all the 


books, a device in gold—the two anchors of the | P® 


Admiralty, of which Mr Pepys was at one time 
Secretary, crossed behind a shield, bearing a 
legend. This shield is surmounted by his crest. 
On the last board are his arms and motto. And 
so, having examined the outside, we turn to the 
inside also, and find that this simple-looking volume 
is none other than ‘The Game and Playe of the 
Chesse, translated out of French and imprinted by 
W. Caxton ; fynnysshed the last day of March, the 
yer of our Lord God a thousand four hundred and 
Ixxiiij.’ This is said to be the first book printed 
in England. The Pepysian Library is peculiarly 
rich in Caxtons, Wynkyn de Wordes, Pynsons, 


and other early-English printed books. Among 
the most interesting are the ‘ Polychronycon, 
1482, folio ; ‘The Chronicles of Englond, emprinted 
by me W. Caxton in thabbey ot Wadetipatins by 
London the V day of Juyn the yere of thincar. 
nacion of our Lord God M.cocc.L.xxx,’ folio; 
‘Thymage or Mirrour of the Worlde,’ 1481, folio ; 
‘The Book of the Ordre of Chyvalry or Knyghthode 
[one of the very rarest volumes from Caxton’s 
presd| 5 translated out of Frensshe into Englisshe 
ata Request of a Gentyl and Noble Esquyer by 
me W. Caxton.’ It is supposed to have been 
printed in 1484. The first and second editions 
of the ‘Tales of Cauntyrburye,’ and ‘The Proffyt- 
able Boke for Manes Sovle, and right comfortable 
to the Body, and specyally in Adversite and 
Tribulacyon ; whiche Boke is called The Chas- 
tysing of Goddes Chyldren,’ are also printed by 
Caxton. 

Walking slowly round the shelves, our eye 
is very probably arrested by a small duodecimo 
volume bearing the interesting lettering ‘Old 
Novels. We take it down; and find that it con- 
tains various curious pieces purchased separately, 
and afterwards bound up nen, as, ‘The 
Worthie Historie of the most Noble and Valyaunt 
Knight Plasidas, otherwise called Eustas, who was 
martyred for the Profession of Jesus Christ. 
Gathered in English verse by John Partridge 
in the yere of our Lord 1566 ;’ black-letter, and 
supposed to be unique. Evidently a novel for 
Sunday afternoons! The following piece of 
gee! also in black-letter, and also supposed to 

unique, entitled ‘The Goodli History of the 
most Noble and Beautiful Ladye Lucres of Siene 
in Tuscan, and of her Lover Eurialus, very plea- 
sant and delectable to the Reader,’ MDLXVII., was 
possibly for week-day perusal, and approximates 
more closely to the novel of modern times. 
Another of these ‘Old Novels’ is entitled, ‘The 
Mirror of Martyrs, or the Life and Death of that 
thrice valiant Capitaine and most Godly Martyre 
Sir John Oldcastle, Knight. Printed by V. 8. for 
William Wood, 1601.’ I wish that some of our 
‘new novels’ were anything like such improving 
reading. Passing on, most of us will experience 
something of the delight of meeting an old friend 
when we come upon a quarto entitled, ‘A Parable 
of the Spider and the Flie: made by John Hey- 
wood: imprinted at London in Flete Strete, by 
Thomas Powell, 1556.’ There is another copy 
of this work in University Library. 

Four curious little duodecimo volumes— 
printed for the most part in black-letter—con- 
taining from one thousand to fifteen hundred 
ges ctively, are entitled (1) Penny Merri- 
ments; (2) Penny Witticisms; (3) Penny Com- 

liments; (4) Penny Godlinesses. Here are a 
ew of the titles from one of the volumes: ‘The 
History of Friar Bacon,’ poetry; ‘The History of 
the Valyaunt London Apprentice Aurelius, written 
for the encouragement of Youth,’ prose ; ‘A Brief 
Sum of Certain Wormwood Lectures : 


Which women used to sing and say 
Unto their husbands every day, 


translated out of all languages into Billingsgate 
Dialogue, by Matthew Parker, 1682, prose (Con- 
fuse not, O reader, this Matthew Parker with 
the venerable Archbishop of that name); ‘The 
Delightful History of Dorastus and Fawnia,’ in 
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black-letter, is familiar to all students of Shaks- 
peare as the groundwork of the Winter's Tale ; 
‘The True Tryal of Understanding or Wit newly 
revived, being a Booke of Excellent New Riddles,’ 
by S. M., 1687, poetry ; ‘ Variety of Merry Riddles,’ 
by Laurence Price, 1684; ‘The Book of Merry 
Riddles,” 1685, black-letter, prose. In one of 
which books, by the way—I fancy in Price’s 


book, but cannot be certain—I stumbled upon 
my old nursery friend, ‘Two legs sat upon 
his Tap 


three legs, with one leg in in came 
four legs, caught up one leg,’ had never 
imagined it so venerable, and shall look upon 
it in future with the greater reverence. 

And now let us turn to the five folio 
volumes of Old Ballads, for which this library 
is chiefly famous. The first volume contains 
the following note in Pepys’s handwriting: ‘My 
collection of ballads, begun by Mr Selden, im- 
provd by the addition of many pieces elder 
thereto in time; the whole continued to the 
year 1700. The earlier ones are in black-letter 
with pictures, and the later ones in white-letter 
without pictures. They were classified and in- 
dexed by their purchaser under the following 
heads: (1) Devotion and morality; (2) History 
true and fabulous (would that I had Pepys’s 
eve for discovering the boundary-line between 
these two extremes); (3) Tragedy, namely, 
murders, executions, judgments of God; (4) 
State and Times; (5) Love pleasant; (6) Love 
unfortunate ; (7) Marriage, &c.; (8) Sea: love, 

llantry, and actions ; (9) Drinking and good- 
ellowship; (10) Humour, frolics and mirth. 
The greater number of these ballads are 
familiar to most readers, for the Bibliotheca 
Pepysiana was one of the chief sources from 
which Bishop Percy obtained his Reliques of 
Old English Romance Poetry, while very many 
of those omitted by Percy have been printed 
by Evans in his collection of Old Ballads, At 
the end of the fifth volume is a copy of the 
adjustment and settlement of the ancient 
ballad warehouse, with the propriety and 
right of printing the same, between William 
Thackeray, John Millet, and Alexander Mill- 
bourne in 1689.’ 

Foremost amid the manuscript treasures, the 
six volumes of Pepys’s own shorthand Diary are 
ged to most people of the greatest interest. 

he shorthand employed is. that known by the 
name of Shelton’s Seiten, a copy of whose Tachy- 
graphy, with other works on shorthand, is to be 
found in the library. The Diary was first deci- 

hered by the Rev. John Smith, of St John’s 

llege, and a manuscript copy made in plain 
English, which is still preserved in the Bibliotheca 
Pepysiana. The various editions of the published 
Diary consist only of extracts from this work, 
many portions of which are wholly unfit for pub- 
lication. Second only in interest to the above is 
the original narrative of the escape of Charles 
IL. after the battle of Worcester, taken down by 
Pepys in shorthand, from the king’s own mouth, 
This manuscript having been likewise deciphered 
and published, is well known to most readers. 
The Maitland Manuscripts, two precious volumes 
of ancient Scottish try, have furnished the 
principal portion of the published collections 
of Pinkerton and others. But perhaps the 
most delightful volume among the manuscripts 


is a folio containing nothing but letters—Henry 
VIII.’s love-letters to Anne Boleyn, very neatly 
copied, by an English traveller, in 1682, from 
their originals in the Vatican; a number of 
letters to and from the Earl of Leicester, the 
Regent Murray, and other great men of the 
sixteenth century, many of them in Spanish ; 
more than one letter from Oliver Cromwell ; 
a letter of Charles II., dated from the Hague, 
shortly after the execution of his father; and 
very many others, the exact particulars of which 
have passed out of my memory. 

Two thick folios contain ‘The Original Libro 
de Cargos as to the Provision, Ammunition, &c. of 
the Provedor of the Spanish Armada,’ They are 
written in Spanish, and have a hole pierced 
through, for the purpose of hanging them up 
in the ship. 

Pepys appears to have been the first to collect 
— prints, &c. illustrative of the city of 

ondon; two deeply interesting folio volumes 
in the Pepysian Library are entirely filled with 
them. Mr Jackson, by the way, is known to have 
added to this branch of the collection. I remem- 
ber also with great pleasure a French fashion- 
book of the seventeenth century, infinitely more 
interesting than the fashion-books of modern 
days re @ biblia with a vengeance, these), in- 
asmuch as each plate was the portrait of some 
celebrated man or woman. The costumes, very 
interesting from the historical point of view, 
nevertheless struck me as mel ord frightful 
and unmeaning, especially the ladies in riding- 
habits—long skirts, men’s doublets and periwigs— 
‘an odde sight, and a sight that did not please 
me,’ as Pepys himself remarked in the Diary, 
upon meeting certain of the ‘Ladies of Honour’ 
so attired in the galleries at Whitehall. But 
it was not sufficient for the maids of honour to 
array themselves in periwigs, the gentlemen 
must needs betake themselves to muffs. 

And last, not least, we have to look through 
those four priceless folios of prints, sketches, 
and engravings, portraits for the most part of 
celebrities famous and forgotten. I remember 
being struck with a deeply thoughtful head of 
a also a picture of Michel de Montaigne— 
which, by the way, I have seen elsewhere—a 
dashing young cavalier, not as yet done sowin 
the wild-oats which bore fruit in those wonderf 
Essays. Sir Thomas Challoner, by Hollar—sus- 

cted by Dr Dibdin to be a proof—is an exceed- 
ingly fine head. Over it is written in pencil, 
probably either by Pepys or Jackson: ‘ Bravo, 
sixty-one guineas for my Lord Buckingham,’ 
Rather a large print represents Sir Thomas Over- 
bury in a sitting posture ; over it is the following 
inscription in pencil, apparently by the same 
hand: ‘Bravo, fifty guineas for Lord Buckingham.’ 
A print of Devereux, Earl of Essex, on horseback 
has a pencilling of ‘fifty guineas’ over it. Lady 
Castlemaine, with wavy hair, occurs more than 
once ; also ‘pretty, witty Nell Gwynn,’ usually 
represented amid lambs garlanded with daisies, 
in her favourite réle of innocence. Then come 
a series of ‘forgotten worthies’—Drake and Gil- 
bert and Frobisher, and Fenton and Raleigh 
and Grenville, with others whose names are 
less familiar. ‘Charles Kingsley’s page,’ it has 
come to be called in the Co from his 
continual and loving study of it. (It is almost 
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ow to say that Kingsley was a Magdalene 
man. 


A large oval print of Sir Edward Spragge is 
stated by Dr Dibdin ft be very rare. There are 
also some spirited sketches of heads in Indian ink, 
one sere I remember of Newton before he 
was Sir Isaac ; also a sketch of Sir John Hotham ; 
and another of Tarlton the jester. 

Such is the Pepysian Library. A little chamber 
where Time stands still as in the palace of the 


Sleeping Beauty, where we have only to cross 
the threshold to enter the seventeenth century. 
Only, be sure, reader, I have not described one 
quarter of the rarities which, if you make a 


ilgrimage to Magdalene, you will without doubt 
for yourself. 


THE MORTLAKE PEERAGE. 
CHAPTER II. 


My next my aon seeing Miss Onslow, was to 
proceed to dgate, and call at the addresses 

iven me of the doctor and the lodging-house 

eeper. The latter I could not find ; she had left 
the town, and no one knew where she was now 
living. The doctor, I discovered, had given up 
penctsing, and had taken up his residence at 

olkestone ; so I had to hark back to that town, 
where eventually I found him. Dr Scudamore 
proved to be a very gentlemanly old man, in no 
way disposed to be reticent. He remembered 
the whole affair. He thought the young lady 
was very good-looking, but not very strong- 
minded. And somehow he imagined she was 
not ae , and tried to gain her confidence, 
but could not. Both mother and child were 
strong and healthy ; in the whole of his practice 
he never saw a finer infant. He knew nothing 
of what became of them after they left Sandgate, 
and could give me no information about ‘Mire 
Pocock, the lodging-house keeper. He, however, 
voluntarily stated that he did not believe that 
the lady he attended was dead. He gave as his 
reason that, as he was crossing from Calais to 
Dover not many months since, he saw a lady, 
whom he believed to be his former patient. She 
was attended by a gentleman, who seemed to be 
her husband, and had a large retinue of servants. 
He bowed to her, and she returned his salutation. 
I did not attach much importance to this, because 
a bow from so courtly an old gentleman as Mr 
Scudamore, I argued, even if given in mistake, 
would be almost sure to elicit a response. But 
Mr Scudamore would not listen to such an 
idea; he was confident that the lady was the 
same m he had attended at Sandgate—only 
that she had grown more womanly and even 
more beautiful. 

All this was very tantalising. I could not 
entirely credit Mr Scudamore’s story; nor did 
I feel perfectly satisfied with Lord Mortlake’s 
assertion that his wife was dead. I did not for 
one moment imagine that he had treated his 
wife unhandsomely, or that she had been subjected 
to — foul-play on his On the contrary, 
I a strong conviction that he had been 
deceived, and he was in reality as much in 
the dark with regard to her existence and where- 
om, as I was; nevertheless, the conviction tha 


rooted in my mind that I was not inclined to 
give credence to nee g to the contrary. It 
may be asked, why did I not go to Lord 
Mortlake and seek a solution of the mystery 
from him? At least he could give me his 
unds for asserting that his wife was dead. 
hat is all perfectly true; but it was not 
racticable. did not know where he was to 
found. Lord Mortlake had not been in 
England for years. He had been travelling in 
all parts of the world ; and according to common 
report, had become a misanthrope, or been seized 
with a mania for trapping and hunting. At 
anyrate, so far as his friends knew, he was livin: 
somewhere in the backwoods of America; an 
no one had any idea when he was likely to 
return. 


One morning some time after this, I received 
a message from Miss Onslow, who was seriously 
ill, that I would call upon her. 
Accordingly, I went, and found the lady in her 
sick-room. I was shocked and surprised to see 
how much she was altered since I had last seen 
her. Always thin, she had now shrunk into a 
mere skeleton. She beckoned me to approach her, 
and whispered: ‘I want to speak to you alone— 
before my sister comes; there is no time to 
be lost. I am dying !’ 

‘You can leave the room,’ I said to the woman 
in attendance. ‘I want to have some conversa- 
tion with Miss Onslow of a private nature.’ 

‘The doctor said she was not to be left, 
answered the attendant sullenly. 

‘I will ring if there is any necessity,’ I replied. 

The woman glared at me; she did not answer, 
but left the room without a word. 

As soon as the door was closed, Miss Onslow 

ut her long thin hand out of the bed, and thrust 
into my hands a packet of old letters. ‘Put them 
into your pocket, she whispered. ‘Don’t let 
her see them ; she is a spy.’ 

‘What are they?’ I asked. 

‘Letters—their letters—the ones we sup- 
pressed.’ 

‘Mr and Mrs Stanhope’s?’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ was the reply. 

‘Then you were the cause of their separation ?’ 
con gazed at me piteously, and then answered, 

es, 

‘God will judge you for that wicked act!’ I 
exclaimed. ‘Those who separate husband and 
wife will have much to answer for.’ 

The wild yearning look in her eyes came back, 
and she mat : ‘The thought of how we treated 
that poor girl has been like a canker in my heart. 
I wish I had my time over again.’ 

‘A vain wish, my poor woman,’ I said, softened 
by her anguish, ‘and one that will not serve 

ou. 
¥ At this moment the door opened, and another 
tall woman, the very counterpart of Miss Onslow, 
only stouter and better looking, entered the room, 
and stalked across towards the sick woman, who 
ejaculated ‘ My sister.’ 

‘What is all this, Ann—and who is this gentle- 
man ?’ asked the new-comer sternly. 

The sick woman essayed to answer—raised 
her head a little from the pillow, and then sud- 
denly fell back. She was dead. She had been 
suffering, as I afterwards learned, from heart- 


'y Mortlake was still alive had become so 
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disease, and the shock of her sister’s sudden 
entrance had killed her. 

I went home in a very sad mood. The scene 
I had just witnessed was so deeply impressed 
on my mind, that I could not get rid of it—it 
haunted me; while I was almost unmanned 
by the thought that a soul had passed into 
eternity in such a state. In the ay 
the perusal of the letters given me by the dead 
woman might distract my attention from these 
morbid ideas, I sat down and read them. There 
were more than twenty, some of so touching and 
pathetic a character, that I was moved to tears 
as I read them. Mr Stanhope’s were full of 
love and tenderness, urging his wife to disclose 
their marriage to her father, or to let him do 
so; vowing eternal fidelity, and complaining that 
she did not answer his letters. His wife’s at first 
expressed the most unbounded love; but they 
gradually changed. It was evident to me that 
the Misses Onslow were trying to poison her 
mind, and persuade her that she was deserted. 
When the idea first dawned upon the young wife, 
her agony of mind as expressed in her letters 
was intense ; but she evidently would not believe 
it, and urged him to come and take her away. 
Poverty, she said, she could bear ; but the thought 
that he had ceased to love her, was maddening. 
Some of her letters were very incoherent, full 
of passionate love, alternating with vows of 
hatred and revenge; and I came to the conclu- 
sion that the writer at these times was hardly 
accountable for what she wrote. 
to me was, how human beings could have read 


_ these letters and acted such an inhuman part. 


From one of Mr Stanhope’s later letters, it was 


evident that he had procured an interview with 


one of the Misses Onslow, and had tried to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of his wife. The letter 
was obviously written while he was in a state 
of great mental excitement. He said that though 
he still loved her, he was stung to the quick by 
her silence and neglect ; stated his intention to 
accept an appointment in India, and gave an 
address in Calcutta where she could write to 


him. 

The first thing I did after I had read these 
was to apply to Lord Mortlake’s bankers for his 
address. They stated that they had not heard 
from him for some time; but they gave the 
address of a bank in New York through which 
he received his remittances. I wrote to the 
manager, inclosing a letter to my friend. Time 
went on, and I got no answer; but the letter 
was not returned. 

Shortly after the death of Miss Onslow, I 
received a note from Dr Scudamore. He said 
that, understanding that I was anxious to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of Mrs Pocock—the person 
with whom Mrs Stanhope lodged while she was 
at Sandgate—he had made inquiries, and 
discovered that, having lost her first husband, 
she had been married again to a man of the 
name of Minter, at Ramsgate, a small shipowner. 
At the same time he inclosed her address. This 
was another link in the chain; and I started off 
to ae it up. 

found the woman yery uncommunicative. 
All I could get out of her was, that the child of 
the lady I spoke of died a few months after it 
was born, and was buried at Ashford. She 


The mystery | p 


had | Hadn’t 


admitted that she had the charge of the child 
till its death ; and she produced a certificate of 
its burial. I was about taking a copy of this, 
when I discovered that it was a certificate of the 
baptism of the child, and not its burial. I took 
no notice till I had copied it, then I said: 
‘Thank you. Now I'll see the certificate of the 


that | burial. 


She looked at me blankly ; then she snatched 
up the paper and examined it. With a muttered 
execration, either on me or herself, I could not 
make out which, she produced the other paper, 
and gave it me. Just as I had finished making 
a copy of this, a handsome boy of about fourteen 
or fifteen entered the room. He was about to 
withdraw, when I stopped him and asked his 
name. ‘George Pocock,’ he answered. 

‘ This is your son, then, I suppose ?” 

‘Of course he is!’ she replied. ‘What makes 
you ask 2?” 

‘Because he is the very picture of what Mr 
Stanhope was when he was young. The likeness 
is astounding.’ 


can’t help nothing about who he’s like, 


she said sullenly. 
George ?’ 

‘Yes, mother,’ he replied meekly. 

I folded up the copies of the certificates care- 
fully and put them into my pocket-book. The 
woman all this while was motioning to her boy 
and looking daggers at him. I was watching her 
all the time. At this moment, a voice in the 
assage called out: ‘Dinner ready, Polly?’ and 
a bluff, hearty-looking man entered the room.— 
‘Sarvant, sir,’ he said on seeing me, and he doffed 
his hat. 

‘This is your wife’s son?’ I said interroga- 
tively. 

There was a broad on his face as he 
answered : ‘So she says ; but blaame me if I know 
whose he is! He ain’t a bit like the missus, is 
he? And he ain’t no more like old Pocock than 
she’s like the Queen. ’Tain’t hern, sir; doan’t you 
believe it !? 

‘What rubbish you do talk, Robert!’ his wife 
cried ; and then turning to me, she said: ‘You 
mustn’t mind what he says. He’s jealous of 
the boy.’ 

‘Ho, ho, ho!’ laughed Mr Minter. ‘Jealous! 
*Tain’t no business of mine, sir, whose child he 
is, but I likes to have my say, and what I says, 
I sticks to. ‘Tain’t hern; doan’t you believe 
it. 

‘IT am quite of your opinion, Mr Minter,’ I said. 
‘I was just remarking how unlike his mother he 
was, when you entered the room.’ 

‘Was ye now, sir?) Well, I call that pekewlar 
—we kewlar. It’s what I call a coinci- 
dence !’—Then there was an aside, as the drama- 
tists call it: ‘How about the dinner, Polly? 
ou better see about the taters?’ 


‘He’s my boy.—Ain’t ye, 


Mrs 


little woman as ever stepped in shoe-leather, but 
she’s fet her pekewliaritie.—He’s not her boy, 
sir. Her boy, which was about the same age, 
died, and she tried to make opm believe it 
was this one. My. sister knows all about it.’ 
‘What was her reason for acting thus?’ 
‘The Lord above knows! I like to act fair 


inter took the hint, and vanished. As | 
soon as she and the boy were gone, he re-com- | 
menced: ‘Lord bless you, sir, she’s as good a — 
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and straight; and I always told her if I come 
across anybody as knowed the boy’s friends, I’d 
tell 7em,’ - 

* Have you any proof of this?’ I asked. 

§ My sister knows all about it, and she’ll swear 
to it.—Do you know the boy’s friends, sir ?’ 

‘Yes; if he is the one I think he is, I know 
both his father and mother.’ 

‘Surely now, that is werry pekewlar! Just 
fancy my coming in opportune-like! I suppose 
if I’d been five or ten minutes later, I shouldn’t 
have seen you, sir!’ 

_*No ; I was just going when you came home.’ 

‘Well, I do say this 7s a coincidence; and if 
I might be so bold, will ye stop and take a bit 0’ 
dinner with us? We’ve got a beautiful bit o’ 
pork, and apple-sass, and taters and greens. The 
taters I a myself, and they ’re fust-rate !” 

‘No, thank you,’ I said ; ‘I could not think of 


intruding on you in that way.’ 

* No offence, sir; I’m only a rough sailor ; but 
if you'll stop, you’re welcome. I can’t say more, 
can 


‘No; certainly you cannot; and I’m obliged 
for your hospitality.—But what about your sister ? 
What is her address ?? 


‘That’s just it. What I says to myself was, If| Mrs 


the gentleman would only stop and have a snack 
with us, I could put the old mare in the trap and 
drive him over.’ 

‘There is no occasion for you to disturb the 
old mare. I have got my carriage at the hotel.— 
Where does your sister live?’ 

*Then allow me to suggest ti u get your 
dinner—there is no hurry—and down 
to the Albion.’ 

‘I am your man, sir, said Minter. ‘State 
your time, and I'll be punctual.’ 

‘In an hour—say half-past two,’ I replied. 

At wont re two to the minute, Mr, or rather 
as I found he was called, Captain Minter made 
his appearance at the hotel. He was quite a 
dandy, being attired in a blue coat with brass 
buttons, white duck trousers, and a tall hat. 

The carriage-door was opened, and I motioned 
him to get in. 

‘What! get inside along of your worship? I 
never rid in a coach like this afore. Can’t I get 
up aloft along with the coachman 2’ 

*O no! That would never do. My coachman 
would not like it.’ 

‘Well, he said, ‘if I must, I must ;’ and he 
plunged in and took his seat. 

It will not be necessary to describe our journey 
to Chislet; all I need say is that we found Mrs 
Moody, the Captain’s sister, at home. Her story 
was a very straightforward one. She stated that 
Mrs Pocock had a son about three months older 
than Mrs Stanhope’s child; that when the Pococks 
lived at Sandgate she lived with them as servant ; 
that at Mr Pocock’s death, the house at Sand- 
gate was given up, and the widow with the two 
children removed to Ashford. A few weeks after 
their removal, the elder child sickened and died. 
After this, she left Mrs Pocock, and did not 
see anything of her for years. Meantime, Mrs 
Pocock married Captain Minter, her brother ; and 
after a time, when she came back to Kent, she was 
surprised to find that Mrs Minter claimed the 
live child as her own. She would undertake to 


swear that the child that died was Mrs Pocock’s, 
and the one that was alive was the lady’s that 
lodged with them at Sandgate. 

part from the fact that there was no motive 
to induce this woman to fabricate such a story, 
there was something so simple and honest in her 
manner, so entirely different from the shifty wa 
and looks of Mrs Minter, that I was deuke 
impressed with its truthfulness. Having obtained 
all the information I could from honest Captain 
Minter and his sister, and having examined the 
registers at Folkestone and Ashford, and found 
the copies of the entries I possessed perfectly 
correct, I went up to town to consult my legal 
friend as to what course I should take in conse- 
quence of the discoveries I had made. 

His advice was that Mrs Moody’s deposition 
should be taken at once, and that Mrs Minter 
should be threatened with legal proceedings if 
she did not sign a confession and give up pos- 
session of the boy forthwith. This brought the 
lady to book; and a legal document acknow- 
ledging the fraud was drawn up and duly signed 
possession of the 

immediately too ion of the boy. 

may say, and I do so because I wish to codes 
Minter as leniently as is consistent with 
the truth, that both she and the boy were much 
affected at parting. The woman pleaded hard 
that he should be left with her a few months 
longer, and the. boy was quite opposed to the 
separation ; but I felt it incumbent upon me to 
be firm. I did not think I should be doing 
my duty towards my friend to leave his son, 
the heir to one of the oldest English earldoms, 
in the keeping of such people. took the boy 
home with me, and he remained some months 
in my house. I mever saw a youth improve 
so rapidly. He sdon got rid of the roughness 
of manner which, Spite of his natural refinement, 
he had acquired from Captain and Mrs Minter, 
and showed himself an apt scholar both in letters 
and deportment. I may also state that for some 
months I was his only tutor. I was jealous of his 
future reputation; and I did not want him to 
come in contact with other boys of his age and 
station till I had toned down some of the ruder 
ideas and feelings imparted to him by his early 
associations. 

Meantime, I had written another long letter 
to Lord Mortlake, informing him of the discovery 
of his child, and asking him for instructions as to 
my further proceedings. At the end of six months 
this letter remained unanswered. 


I shall now have to pass over an interval of 
twelve months, during which, however, circum- 
stances took me one step farther towards the 
solution of the mystery which surrounded the 
death or disap nee of Lord Mortlake’s wife. 

It was the height of the London season, and 
upon one of the Tecolicn days I was watching 
the carriages slowly defiling towards the Palace. 
Indeed, I could not but feel a sort of pride 
in the array of beauty and magnificence that 
met my view; thinking, and I believe with 

rfect justice, that in no other capital in 

urope could be seen such an exhibition of grace, 
elegance, and beauty ; when I was struck by one 
lady whose beauty transcended all the rest. 
There was power and intellect as well as extreme 
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loveliness in her face—a handsome and regal 
woman, the very Queen of Beauty. The iage 
was movi tes 
take in the details of her features. It 
was, however, not so much the charm of these 
that struck me, but their familiarity. In them 
I recognised those of the girl I married to 
Lord Mortlake—Caroline Amelia Craven. 

I asked a footman who was standing near by, 
whose carriage it was, and the reply was Lad 
Synge’s. I did not remember the name; so 
went home and consulted the Peerage and Baron- 
etage, and found that Lady Synge must be forty- 
five at the least. Evidently, there had been a mis- 
take ; the lady in the carriage, and whose features 
I fancied I recognised, was not much above thirty. 
I say, whose features I fancied I re ised ; but 
in reality I had no doubt that she was the 
very woman I had married to Lord Mortlake 
at Knutsfield church, and whom he had been 
deceived into believing was dead. But here a 
_— doubt arose in my mind. Was Lord Mort- 

e deceived as to her death? or did he, when he 
said she was dead, speak metaphorically _—did he 
mean that she was dead to him? These were 

uestions I could not answer; but I believed that 

had conclusively settled one fact—that the 

woman whom Lord Mortlake had married was 
still alive. 

I remained in town some days after this; but 
though I frequented the fashionable quarters, 
and visited the Parks daily, I saw no more of 
~ lady whom I had believed to be Lady Mort- 

Time passed on, and I was still without news 
of Lord Mortlake, and fears were being entertained 
that he had come to an untimely end. I had 
written to his New York bankers, and had a reply. 
They had a large sum of money still in hotel: ; 


but the Earl had not drawn upon them for many 
months. All my letters had been duly forwarded 
to St Louis, on the banks of the Missouri; and 
information from thence had been obtained that, 
when last heard of, Lord Mortlake was following 
the course of the Yellowstone River, with the 
— purpose of crossing the Rocky Moun- 


INSECTS AND FLOWERS. 


Uni the end of last century, butterflies, moths, 
and many winged creatures were allowed to 
flit about the painted fields without arousing the 
faintest curiosity as to their movements, or the 
least suspicion that they were doing any - 
ticular good. Fluttering a careless life away, they 
were supposed to be having a good time of it. 
This ‘pursuit of pleasure’ was permitted them 
without any reproach, on account of its brevity. 
One burning noon, a shower, a shadow, the dew 
of twilight, and their precarious existence was 
over. Not the most energetic utilitarian ever 
dreamed of interfering; and the only shade of 
criticism cast on their proceedings came from the 
superior behaviour of one of their own order, the 
compulsorily unselfish honey-maker. 

But in the year 1793, Christian Sprengel, an 
enthusiastic German botanist, of strong imagina- 
tion and deep religious feeling, published a work 
which, translated into English, the somewhat 
audacious title of The Discovered Secret of Nature. 


He was the earliest observer of the relations of 
insects to flowers, and knew that they were at- 
tracted from great distances by conspicuous colours 
and agreeable scents. He not only understood 
the use of these universally acknowledged guides, 
but went so far as to assert that dark-coloured 
pte ee streaks on the corolla of a flower served 
as -pointers to the nectary. Fallacious guid 
it he often them to be; 
believing in the high intelligence even of bees, 
he imagined that they were led to visit certain 
kinds of flowers which existed by an organised 
system of lumen (sham- 
nectar producers). The visits of insects were in- 
dispensable to their fertilisation, but the banquet 
was never forthcoming. Delpino supported ‘him 
in this opinion; but Darwin, although unable 
to find true nectar in several kinds of orchids, 
could not believe in what he termed so gigantic 
an imposture, and discovered that in cases where 
the nectaries are dry, a fluid may be found in 
a lax inner membrane, which the proboscis of 
some insects is able to reach. It is a curious 
fact that Sprengel, whilst aware of the many 
beautiful contrivances in flowers which can only 
be explained by their relation to insects—since 
self-fertilisation is evidently in many cases im- 
possible—still stopped short of the mark, and 
was not aware that there was any difference in 
power between pollen from the same plant and 
pollen from another plant of the same species. 

H. Miiller, in his work on the Fertilisation of 
Flowers, refers to this, and says: ‘It is remark- 
able in how very many cases Sprengel rightly : yrs 
ceived that pe en is necessarily transported to 
the stigmas of other flowers of the same species by 
the insects which visit them, and yet did not 
imagine that this transportation was of any ser- 
vice to the plants themselves.’ He could hardly, 
however, have failed to remark that between 
anthers and stigma, even if inclosed in the same 
envelope, there is generally some obstacle inter- 

d, which looks as if the object were not to 
0 what, on the other hand, it is the clear inten- 
tion of Nature should be done. He saw that this 
was a strange thing; and by degrees he came to 
think that he had solved the mystery, and dis- 
covered Nature’s secret! What, by reason of 
their own arrangements, flowers were unable to 
do for themselves, bees and other insects were 
invited to do for them. If the stigma should be 
laced so far above the anthers that the pollen- 
ust could by no manner of means reach its 
viscid surface—if the anthers, when they became 
ripe, should suddenly whirl round and scatter 
their contents in another direction—if they 
habitually faced away—if there were some lid 
or shelf to prevent the pollen from falling on 
to the stigma—if, when shut up together in a 
common envelope, the stamens and the sti 
do not come to maturity at the same time—then 
Nature instructed insects to correct these mis- 
takes, and by dusting themselves with the pollen, 
to spread it where it ought to be placed. 

Sprengel does not appear to have been struck 
with the inconsistency of a separate set of ways 
and means being thus organised, when the re- 
quired end would so se y and obviously have 
been attained by the slightest possible alteration 
in the organs of the flower itself. 

Almost about the same period, the whole secret 
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would ap to have been also in the hands of 
Erasmus Darwin; but he too failed to perceive 
the real meaning and immense importance of his 
own discoveries. He understood the production 
of different, and sometimes more excellent 
varieties by the transfer of fecundating dust 
from the anthers of one flower to the stigma of 
another of the same species, and describes how 
a cabbage was thus produced which was said to 
‘fatten a beast six weeks sooner than turnips.’ 
The sort of cabbage in use was the tallow loaf 
or drumhead cabbage ; but it being too tender to 
bear sharp frost, some of it and the common 
ro cabbage used for pickling—the hardiest 
nown—were planted alternately, and when the 
seed-pods were perfectly formed, the purple were 
cut down, and the other was left for seed. ‘This,’ 
he says, ‘had the desired effect, and produced a 
mixed stock of a deep green colour with purple 
veins, retaining the size of the drumhead, and 
acquiring the hardness of the purple.’ 
ere was the secret practically discovered ; but 
still, it did not occur even to so shrewd an ob- 
server that this very cross-fertilisation is the law 
of Nature, and is daily carried out, not by the 
hand of man, but by butterflies, moths, and bees. 
It remained for Charles Darwin, the most patient, 
Sagacious, accurate, and truthful of investigators, 
and whose lamented death took place so recently, 
to point out the true meaning of the secret which 
Sprengel held himself to have sounded, and to 
show why flowers should be visited by insects, 
and how cross-fertilisation is practically insured 
4 contrivances of endless ingenuity and beauty. 
e simple fact of the existence of such con- 
trivances would be sufficient to prove that some 
advantage was to be gained. Urged on by this 
conviction, continually confirmed and strength- 
ened by the most minute observations and the 
most careful experiments, Darwin has been 
enabled to demonstrate unmistakably that the 
offspring of flowers crossed by pollen from another 
plant of the same species are markedly superior 
to the offspring of those which have been self- 
fertilised ; that they are in every way better 
fitted for the struggle of life; that they have 
an innate power of resisting unfavourable cir- 
cumstances ; and when subjected to severe eom- 
petition, exhibit a superiority in their power of 
growth. 
Darwin’s experiments, which he pursued during 
the course of a oe many years, are not difli- 
cult to follow. To carry them out successfully 
they require the same care and patience that 
he himself expended upon them; but they are 
neither very intricate nor very costly. He thus 
describes what was his own manner of proceeding. 
A single plant, if it produced a udadanny of 
flowers, or two or three plants, were placed under 
a net stretched on a frame, and large enough to 
cover them completely. Thus protected, several 
flowers were marked, and fertilised with their 
own pollen; and an equal number of the same 
ifferent manner, were at 


thoroughly ripened before being gathered. After- 
wi the crossed and self-fertilised seeds were 
on damp sand, on opposite sides of a glass 

7 a glass plate, with a partition 
between the two lots, and the glass was placed 


on the chimney-piece in a warm room. As often 
as a pair germinated at the same time, they were 
ser on opposite sides of a pot, with a super- 

cial partition between the two. In comparing 
the two sets, the eye alone was never trusted. 
The height of every plant on both sides was 
carefully measured. of any exter- 
nal cause which could be detected, the self-ferti- 
lised plants were more liable to premature death ; 
and with a large number of specimens the crossed 
plants not only exhibited a well-marked tendency 
to flower before the self-fertilised ones growing 
in the same pots, but produced a greater quantity 
of seed. 

Sometimes crossed and self-fertilised seeds were 
sown in separate rows in the open ground, which 
was kept clear of weeds, so that the seedlings 
were not subjected to any competition with other 
kinds of plants. Those, however, in each row 
had to struggle with the adjoining ones in the 
same row. arwin relates that he covered a 
foxglove plant growing in its native soil, with 
a net, and fertilised six flowers each with its own 

lien, and six others with pollen from another 
oxglove growing within the distance of a few feet. 
The covered plant was occasionally shaken with 
violence, so as to imitate the effects of a gale of 
wind, and thus to facilitate as far as possible self- 
fertilisation. It bore ninety-two flowers—besides 
the dozen artificially fertilised—and of these only 
twenty-four produced capsules; whereas almost 
all the flowers on the surrounding uncovered 
plants were fruitful. Of the twenty-four spon- 
taneously self-fertilised capsules, only two con- 
tained their full complement of jos f ; six con- 
tained a moderate supply; and the remaining 
sixteen extremely few seeds. Seeds from the 
above crossed and self-fertilised capsules, after 
germinating on bare sand, were planted in pairs 
on the opposite sides of five moderately sized pots, 
which were kept in the greenhouse. The plants 


after a time appeared starved, and were therefore, | 


without being disturbed, turned out of their pots, 
and planted in the open ground in two close 
parallel rows. They were thus subjected to 
tolerably severe competition with one another, 
but not nearly so severe as if they had been left 
in the pots. At the time when they were turned 
out, their leaves were between five and eight 
inches in length; and the longest leaf on the 
finest plant on each side of the pot was measured, 
with the result that the leaves of the crossed 
plants exceeded on an average those of the 
self-fertilised plants by a quarter of an inch. 

In his work on the Fertilisation of Orchids, 
Darwin has fully described. the marvellous 
mechanisms by which cross-fertilisation is in 
almost every species there secured; but it is 
an error to imagine that though their adapta- 
tions for the pur are more obvious t 
in any other group of plants, the case is excep- 
tional. 
Salvia are depressed by a lever-like action, and 
rubbed upon the backs of bees, is equally curious ; 
and Miiller describes a plant, Posoqueria fragrans, 
whose anthers explode when a moth visits the 
flower, and cover the insect with 
the filaments, which is broader t the others, 
then moves, and closes the flower for about twelve 
hours, after which time it resumes its origi 
position. Thus the stigma cannot be fertilised 
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by pollen from the same flower, but only wy that 
brought by a moth from some other flower. 
Endless would be the list of similar contrivances, 
not only to be met with in rare and singular 
plants, but in our own hedges and fields at every 
turn on every summer day; and Nature, whilst 
alluring those insects to visit plants whose agency 
is necessary, displays an almost equal sagacity in 
preventing the visits of unprofitable or dangerous 
uests. 
' Insects must have a certain size, shape, and 
weight, before they can be of use. Some inklin: 
of excluding-contrivances has casually occurre 
to reflective botanists; but it is to Kerner that 
we owe the explanation of a great many floral 
structures which can evidently have no other 
meaning than to shut out unbidden visitors. 
Erasmus Darwin remarked upon the protective 
function of the connate leaves of the teasel, but 
without having much notion why the nectar 
should be guarded. Belt, in his Nicaragua, 
observes that many flowers have means of pre- 
venting insects from obtaining access to the nectar ; 
and Dr Ogle, in his preface to his translation of 
Kerner’s work, describes the ingenious protection 
afforded by viscous rings. Stickiness is one of the 
true protective ger recognised by Kerner ; 
and he further holds that the position, direction, 
and shape of the leaf are of just as great significance 
for the preservation of species, as the form, colour, 
and scent of the flowers ; that not even a hair is 
meaningless, whether found on the seed-lobe or the 
leaf, on the stem or the blossom ; thus repeating 
Sprengel’s conviction, that ‘the wise Author of 
ature would not have created even a hair in 
vain.’ The flowering process is necessarily exposed 
to many desaen—Adagge from grazing animals, 
from caterpillars, snails, and small insects; but 
ruminating animals, such as cows, are endowed 
with the instinct to avoid the most beautiful 
blossoms ; far from being attracted, they are appa- 
rently repelled by colours and scents. Kerner, 
for instance, bids us remark, that when cattle are 
driven to their pastures through countless blossoms 
of Colchicum, Parnassia, and Euphrasia, they go 
along snatching the sprouting leaves and grass, 
and of other plants from among the flowers, but 
never touching the flowers themselves; and in 
cases where the flowers are so intermixed with 
leaves, or so close to them that the destruction 
of the one involves the destruction of the other, 
even the leaves are avoided ! 

It has been already mentioned that Erasmus 
| Darwin was the first to recognise the water col- 
| lected in the leaves of the teasel as a protective 
appliance ; and there are many other common 

4 whose funnel-shaped leaves retain water 
for a length of time. The flowers belonging to 

them, usually full of nectar, are thus rendered per- 
fectly inaccessible to any but flying insects ; and 
it is needless to say that plants growing in water 
are still more thoroughly protected. Against such 
intruders as snails and caterpillars, hairs and 
bristles are employed. Such soft-skinned animals 
are particularly sensitive, and quickly learn to 
shun the contact of a stiff sharp point. The lower 
bracts of flowers are often furnished with such 
points, and down-pointing needles are frequently 
massed at certain spots. It may be laid down 
asa rule that the closer to the flower, the greater 


gives an enlarged drawing of Centaurea cyanus, 
whose stem and leaves are free from prickles ; 
while every one of the lower involucre bracts 
is beset with saw-like teeth round its whole 
margin, excepting when over-lapped by a neigh- 
bouring bract. All these teeth -curve down, so 
that their needle-like points are presented to any 
animal that would creep up into the flower. On 
the common thistle, both up and down pointing 
needles may be seen. Another plate represents 
a flower of the Melampyrum pratense, where the 

ricklets are set on the filaments of the anthers, 
Inclosing the entrance to the nectar recess like a 
pair of toothed jaws; the object being to deter 
creatures that would creep in from below or from 
the sides, but presenting no obstacle to the pro- 
boscis of the welcome bee. In many lilies and 
in gentians, where the nectar is placed in certain 
depressions of the corolla, a kind of cage is formed 
over them by twisted hairs. Insects approaching 
from above can push their proboscis between the 
bars of this trellis; whilst smaller insects are 
excluded, and are caught and held fast as securely 
as in a spider’s web. 

But in the conformation of the flower itself, 
the most beautiful preventive arrangements are 
to be found; and the most multitudinous. 
Kerner divides them into two groups: one con- 
taining those structures which completely cover 
in the nectar; the other containing those in 
which the closure is incomplete, only a narrow 
orifice —_ left. In the first group, insects have 
no means of access except by lifting up the over- 
arching or closely approximated which 
always implies a vigorous push, and can never 
be effected except by an animal of tolerable size ; 
for a creature of such dimensions as not necessarily 
to come in contact with the pollen and stigma, 
will also be without the strength to push asunder 
the parts which form the nectar cavity. Antir- 
rhinum and Toad flax are quoted as instances of 
this formation. An insect alighting on the lower 
lip cannot get at the nectar in the spur unless 
it is heavy enough to depress the lip. In the 
second, group, where the passage is not com- 
pletely closed, the constriction is effected by 
curvatures and swellings. In the Narcissus and 
(Enothera, the lower part of the perianth is nar- 
rowed into a channel only wide enough to admit 
the entrance of a long proboscis. Sometimes it 
is the corolla which serves the purpose, being 
reduced in its lower part to a long straight tube. 
In Monkshood, the limb of the petal is rolled 
back in a spire; the nectar is therefore inac- 
cessible to small insects. In Calceolaria, the whole 
lower lip is rolled into a pouch whose entrance 
is so tortuous that it becomes impossible to most 
insects to get at the nectar. Strong and heavy 


humble-bees alone can rifle it, and in so doing, | 
they must come in contact with stigma and | 


pollen. 


Such innumerable instances and examples of — 
contrivances transcending all that the most fertile | 


imagination of man could invent, are crowded 


together in the works of Darwin, Sir John | 


Lubbock, Kerner, and others, that it is difficult 
to know where to stop in making mention of 


them ; but the result amounts simply to this, that | 


so infinite a variety of means points to one 


unmistakable object. Insects that convey pollen © 


from plant to plant are welcome guests, and 


the accumulation of prickly formations, Kerner 
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useless creatures are excluded. The discoverers | sold Jimmy Smith any more stuff agen, ’e wished 
of the last century paved the way to the advanced | as ’ow ’is corpse might walk!’ This delicious 


knowledge of this. They were well satisfied with 
a little learning ; an'l it is only another proof of 
the extreme modesty of true science, that our 
present great and successful investigators do not 
now proclaim that they have discovered the 
secrets of Nature, but rather that their know- 
ledge is still in its infancy; that a rich field 
for observation and experiment is open, and that 
the veil is far from being lifted. 


THE HUMOURS OF A BUILDING 
SOCIETYS BANQUET. 


Most people are familiar with the course of pro- 
ceedings at the annual dinners, held in London, 
of the great Societies, benevolent, literary, dra- 
matic, and otherwise, fre- 
uentl y royalty, and made illustrious 
the of influential and popular 
members of the old nobility. The other end of 
the social scale, however, may not be quite so 
well known; and a description of the annual 
dinner of one of = smaller Friendly Societies 
ma ibly be novel as well as amusing. 

We will ask the reader to accompany us, 
then, to the annual dinner of the Kosmos Build- 
ing Society, which is to be held at one of 
the larger taverns in the City. Dinner is 
announced for six o’clock ; and about half- 
past five, the guests—most of whom are of the 
small shopkeeper class of the East End of London 
—begin to assemble in the waiting-room, a 
together in groups of about five or six, an 
vainly endeavouring to look comfortable in their 
badly-fitting Sunday clothes. Presently, an indi- 
vidual, who hance has been in service in a 
gentleman’s family, or, what is more probable, 
knows some one who has, makes his appearance 
at the door in evening dress, with white tie. A 
knot of men standing near one of the windows 
turn round to look at him, and then surmise 
among themselves as to who that ‘ parson-lookin’ 
chap’ is; until one individual, of superior imagina- 
tive powers, boldly hazards the suggestion that 
‘it’s the bloke as is goin’ to say grace!’ Satis- 
fied with this explanation, they turn their backs 
on him, and resume the occupation of staring 
fixedly out of the window on to the busy street 
below. 

Meanwhile, the ‘parson-lookin’ chap, who is 
not in holy orders, but is a thriving young trades- 
man, has made his way to another corner of the 
room where a few of his particular friends are 
assembled. He sits down amongst them; and 
with the air of a man perfectly accustomed to 
this sort of thing, rings the bell for the waiter, 
and orders ‘’ a dozen glasses of sherry an’ 
bitters, sharp;’ and as the waiter disappears 
through the doorway, calls out after him with 
the air of a connoisseur: ‘Dry sherry, waitaw !’ 
Whilst he and his friends are engaged in sipping 
this appetising beverage, he regales their ears 
with a choice commercial anecdote. It appears 
that ‘Ole Bloggs the ’olesale tater-man sent eight 
bushel o’ taters to Jimmy Smith down our way ; 
an’ Jimmy Smith let ’em lie out in ’is shed all 
night, an’ in the mornin’ they were all frost- 
bitten, so ’e sent ’em ivry one back. An’ Ole 
Bloggs ’e were that savage, an’ vowed if ’e iver 


piece of humour is highly relished by the audi- 
ence, who are divided betwixt admiration at the 
display of business-like strategy on the part of 
Jimmy Smith, and amusement at the craving 
for post-mortem perambulation evinced by the 
exasperated Bloggs. Fresh comers keep dropping 
in and going up to where their own acquaint- 
ances happen to be congregated. The favourite 
mode of greeting appears to be: ‘’Illo! who’d a 
thought o’ seein’ you ’ere ?’—a form of recognition 
evidently containing some hidden humour, as it 
is invariably followed by a choking giggle on the 
part of both parties. 

Presently, dinner is announced ; and the whole 
company are jostling and treading on one another's 
heels in their eagerness to get to the doorway, 
Some considerable confusion ensues before all are 
seated ; but when at length order is restored, 
the waiters commence to serve without an 
audible invocation of a blessing on the ao 
either from the ‘parson-lookin’ chap’ or any 
other functionary, clerical or otherwise. At the 
last moment it is discovered that the Chairman 
of the Society is absent ; and after several mem- 
bers of the Board have obligingly volunteered their 
services to supply his place, the oldest Director 

resent is duly installed in the seat of office, 

hen all are served, a lull for about twenty 
minutes takes place, broken only by the clatteri 
of knives and forks, and the varied sounds emitted 
by the guests as they proceed from time to time 
to quench their thirst. But after the keen edge 
of the appetite has been taken off, the hum of 
conversation breaks out afresh, 

‘Mr Tomkins!’ bawls out a pompous, podgy, 
little man from the Directors’ table, holding his 
glass in his hand, ‘I looks towards yer.’ 

‘All right, Ginger !’ is the familiar response of 
the individual thus apostrophised, a gaunt, lanky, 
cadaverous-looking man, with an enormous collar, 
and an exaggerated black silk necktie. ‘I dessay 
yer does ; ony don’t worrit me now—I’m eatin’ !’ 

The little man addressed in this friendly off- 
hand fashion looks round very fiercely for a few 
moments ; but finding apparently no notice taken 
of his spicy patronymic, calms down, and assumes 
an expression of awful benignity. 

In a little while a slight bustle takes place at 
the upper end of the room; and the energetic 
undersized Secretary leaps to his feet, and in 
an excited tone makes the startling announce- 
ment: ‘Gentlemen, hour Chairman ’as arrived.’ 
This piece of information fails to produce the 
electric effect which had doubtless been antici- 
pated, the majority of the guests being, like the 
unsociable Mr Tomkins, still too much absorbed 
in the all-important process of sustentation, to 
pay much heed to the arrival of the Chairman 
or any one else ; and it is not until the announce- 
ment has been repeated in a louder and shriller 
key, that a few persons near that end of the 
room look up from their plates, and hammer 
hastily on the table with the handles of their 
knives, to express their deep sense of gratification 
at this auspicious event. In the meantime, the 
Chairman remains standing at the side of the 
chair occupied Pe tem. by his substitute. As 
that gentleman does not offer to vacate the place 
of honour, the Chairman remarks to him in a 
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mildly suggestive tone of voice: ‘Pray, don’t 
move.’ 

‘I ain’t a-goin’ to, Tommy,’ is the unwelcome 
reply. ‘T don’t budge from this ’ere seat till 
you’ve ’ad yer vittles, old man. So just set down 
an’ peg away, an’ don’t mind me.’ 

As it is impossible to demur to the self-abnegat- 
ing generosity of this determination, the Chair- 
man has no recourse but to sit down and eon | 
swallow his dinner and his vexation at a 
side-table. 

When dinner is finished, the tables cleared, 
and the legitimate Chairman fully installed in 

ion of his rights, the business of the even- 
ing begins. The annual dinner has been chosen 
as the occasion for presenting the Secretary of 
the Society with an illuminated Address, in 
recognition of his invaluable services. The 
Chairman, a sprucely attired man, with a 
painful affectation of East End gentility, rises 
and calls out: ‘Gentlemen, will you please ’ave 
the goodness to order what you will ’ave; and 
then, gentlemen, when you ’ave all charged your 

we will proceed to bizness.’ 

For a few minutes the waiters are busily 

in supplying each man with his favourite 
liquor. Gin and brandy appear to be most in 
request ; while a few individuals, after some little 
hesitation, decide to indulge in sherry ; but lest 
there should be a misapprehension on the part 
of the waiter, they particularly impress upon his 
mind the fact that the beverage in which they 
desire to luxuriate is ‘sherry wine.’ 

The usual loyal toasts being d of, the 
Chairman commences as follows: ‘Gentlemen— 
an’ I wish I could say Ladies; but, as you all 
know, the fair sex is not admitted to these 
convivial meetin’s—Gentlemen, we ’ave now met 
to take upon ourselves one of the most pleasin’ 
duties which ’as fallen to our lot since my con- 
nection with this Serciety. Me an’ your Directors 
fave long thought the time was come when it 
would not be amiss to present our valued and 
esteemed Secretary with some trifling token of 
our regard for the services which ’e ’as so lon 
rendered to this Serciety. Ahem! We are all 
of us aware ’ow much we ’ave to thank Mr 
Twaddles for. But perhaps, gentlemen, some of 
you may not know, as I do, ’ow often our Secre 
as torn himself away from the ’appiness of ’is 
domestic ’earth, in order to attend to the interests 
of us ’ere.’ 

At this instance of stoical devotion to duty on 
the part of Mr Twaddles, some of the younger 
guests set up a loud titter, which is. immediately 
suppressed with indignant cries of ‘ Horder, 

order ! 
homer 

‘It is not my intention, gentlemen,’ continues 
the Chairman, ‘to enlarge on the merits of Mr 
Twaddles, which all of you ’ave ‘ad so many 
opportoonities of judgin’ for yourselves ; but this 
I will say, gentlemen, that great as’ave bin the 
services of Mr Twaddles, 1 think we of the 
Kosmos Building Serciety know ’ow to afford 
’im addikate remuneration for the same. Most 
of you know the character of the testimonial 
which we are to ’ave the pleasure of presentin’ 
im to-night ; but when I tell you that the bit o’ 
vellum, together with the frame in which it is 
set, cost something like a matter of seven pund 
ten shillin’, to say nothink at all o’ the odd pence, 


I think as you will agree with me that the 
testimonial is in all respects worthy of the man. 
To cut a long tale short, gentlemen, my friend 
Mr Stubbins will now proceed to read you 
the Address, which ’as bin illuminated on the 
vellum,’ 

Mr Stubbins, the gentleman who, at an earlier 
stage of the proceedings, had been addressed as 
‘Ginger,’ stands up and takes the illuminated 
Address in his hand. The varied emotions in- 


spired by the occasion, however, prove too much” 


for this gentleman’s equilibrium. He sways un- 
steadily about for a few moments; and then 
the Chairman, ay that he is beginning 
to read the Address in a thick husky voice, 
with the writing turned upside down, hastily 
snatches it out of his hand with a polite ‘ Permit 
me ;’ while Mr Stubbins sits down in his chair 
with a loud ‘flop, and gazes round at the 
<<. with an air of vacant defiance. 

The Chairman then in a mellifluous voice reads 
the contents of the ‘bit o’ vellum,’ which sets 
forth in flowery and euphuistic language the deep 
sense entertained by the members of the Kosmos 
Building Society of the manifold and priceless 
services rendered by its able and indefatigable 
Secretary. ‘Mr Twaddles, continues the Chair- 
man, turning towards that individual, ‘I ’ave now 
the ’appiness to present you, on the part of the 
Kosmos Building Serciety, with this ’umble testi- 
mony of the value which they attach to your 
services ; an’ I’m sure I shall te expressin’ the 
feelin’s of ivry — ’ere present when I say 
as we all ’ope that you an’ Mrs Twaddles may 
long be spared to enjoy the same, an’ also to ’and 
it down as an heirloom to your children’s chil- 
dren.— Gentlemen, he proceeds, turning once 
more to the company, ‘I could say more on 
this occasion, but I won’t. There’s other speakers 
as ’as got to come after me, an’ therefore I will 
no longer detain you from the ’appiness of ’earin’ 
them as I know you would much rayther listen 
to. 


When the applause called forth by this ingenu- 
ous burst of modesty has somewhat pacerrn Mr 
Twaddles rises to acknowledge the gift. His 
my or ype is the signal for a rapturous stamping 
of feet and jingling of glasses, in the midst of 
which an old gentleman, who evidently deeply 
sympathises with the Secretary in this trying 
moment of his life, calls out in a warning voice : 
‘Keep yer ’ead straight, Twaddles, old boy, 
Without apparently heeding this friendly hen“ 
meant piece of advice, Mr Twaddles commences : 
‘Mr Chairman an’ Gentlemen, this is indeed the 
roudest moment of my life; an’ I now feel as 
’m more than rewarded for all the labours 
as I’ve bin at for this Serciety. I know as 
there are many Sercieties where the Secre- 
tary is not treated ’arf as well as I’ve always 
’ad the ’appiness to be by the Chairman an’ 
Directors of this Serciety, an’ I could give you 
the names of ’em gentlemen, I could indeed ; but 
I always know which side my bread’s buttered 
on, gentlemen, an’ I’ve got much to be thankful 
for where I am now. From the very bottom of 
my ’eart, gentlemen, I give you my thanks for 
your great kindness to me on this occasion, which 
‘as come so totally unexpected, that I niver knew 
anythink at all about it till this “— 


evenin’, 
gentlemen, I give you my word. 


course, 
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tlemen, after the great favour which you ’ave 
oe me this day, I can ’ardly make so bold as 
to arsk anythink further at your ‘ands; an’ yet 
there’s one little taing more as I’d willin’ly be 
indebted to you for, an’ that’s this: if there’s 
any gentleman ’ere present as knows a friend, or 
maybe only an acquaintance, as is not connected 
with a Buildin’ Serciety, if he’d only just men- 
tion the name of the Kosmos Building Serciety 
to that gentleman, and then come round an’ 


‘let me know, I’d drop in an’ make a call on’im 


any time as ’ud be most convenient. An’ if 
there’s any gentleman ere as wants to buy ’is ’ouse 
—why, ivery man had ought to be ’is own lan’- 
lord, gentlemen—I’m sure our terms to borrowers 
is as easy an’ nice as could be wished ; an’ if iver 
we do ’ave to foreclose, gentlemen, well, then, all 
I can say is as it goes against my grain as nothink 
iver was like it. Gentlemen, whenever Self an’ 
Mrs Twaddles looks up at this ’ere precious bit 
o vellum, as will in futur ’ang just over our 
front parlour chimley-piece, where ivery person 
as comes in the room can see it, we shall always 
think what a blessed thing it was as your humble 
servant okkipied the position which ’e is now 
proud to fill.’ 

After this touching display of post-prandial 
eloquence, Mr Twaddles sits down with a smile 
of modest satisfaction irradiating his homely 
features. Deafening applause follows the con- 
clusion of his speech; and the entire company, 
waiters and all, combine their joint efforts to give 
vocal utterance to the unanimous expression of 
opinion that he (Mr Twaddles) is a jolly good 
fellow, intimating at the same time that on that 
point they are prepared to defy contradiction. 

When the important business connected with 
Mr Twaddles has been disposed of, the other 


toasts follow in rapid succession, the last health |. 
to be drunk being that of the Solicitor to the | 


Society. During the acclamations following the 
solicitor’s health, a gentleman at the other end 
of the room jumps up and exclaims: ‘He hed 
ought to hev bin in the army, gentlemen, he’s 
sich a good un to charge’ ‘This patsy 
satirical accusation calls forth roars of laughter, 
which completely drown the indignant protest 
of the irate man of law, that his charges ‘are 
strictly mod’rate, and let ’em get the work done 
cheaper if they can.’ 

ter the healths have been finished, the mirth 
flows fast and furious; the only person who 
takes no further part in the merriment being 
Mr Stubbins, who, no doubt from a praiseworthy 
feeling of shyness, has long since aes 
from public notice, and is now slumbering 
peacefully below the table. 

At the end of one of the tables at which is 
seated the humble representative of the press, a 
small party is kept in a continually bubbling 
state of mirthfulness at the irresistible humour 
of a young man with a much turned-up nose 
and crossed eye, who appears to be the comic 

irit of the party. One stout, shrewd-looking 
elderly man, in particular, keeps exploding into 
bursts of laughter out of all proportion to the 
most exaggerated appreciation of the jester’s 
facetiousness; in fact, there seems to be some 
little occult joke going on, of which he alone is 
conscious. At last, after a more than usually 
hearty burst of merriment, the hidden source of 


humour makes its appearance. Nudging and 
winking at his ri neighbour, “4 
to him in a loud whisper: ‘There’s our Bill 
a-carryin’ on wi’ ’is gimeracks an’ ’is tomfoolery ; 
an’ ’ere’s the reportin’ chap a-sittin’ close by, 
a-takin’ of it all down, an’ a-goin’ to print it. O 
lawk-a-mussy on me!’ and he rolls Sok in his 
chair and laughs till his white waistcoat heaves 
and quivers with emotion. 

As these manifestations of merriment begin 
to subside, the thriving young tradesman of 
quasi-clerical appearance gets up to oblige the 
company, and in melodious strains expresses his 
conviction that 

When the pigs begin to fly, 

Oh! won’t the pork be ’igh? 

I guess they ’ll be the funniest birds 
As iver wos in the sky. 


When he has finished, another gentleman of 
musical proclivities goes up to the piano. His 
performance, however, comes to an abrupt con- 
clusion, if, indeed, it can be said to have had a 
beginning. Music, which has charms to soothe 
the savage breast, exercises such an unwonted 
sedative influence in this gentleman’s bosom, 
that after fumbling helplessly about for a few 
moments, he manifests an inclination to fall 
asleep with his head on the keyboard. 

It now becomes plainly evident that it is high 
time for the company to break UP i and after the 
usual difficulty with regard to hats, umbrellas, 
and overcoats, the Kosmos Building Society's 
symposium came to a close, 


WAITING. 


Wartixe while the shadows gather, 
And the sunlight fades away ; 
While the tender gloaming deepens, 
And the golden turns to gray ; 


Watching while the starlight quivers 
Brightly in the heaven above ; 

I am waiting for her coming, 
Waiting, watching for my love. 


Listening for the well-known footfall, 
And the voice whose loving tone 

Sweetly bids me cease my waiting, 
Watching, listening for my own. 


Lingering still among the shadows, 
As they deepen on the beach, 

Hearts exchange in sacred stillness 
Thoughts that would be soiled by speech. 


Thus in perfect love and trusting, 
Wingéd moments pass away ; 

Till the holy, star-crowned night is 
Sweet to us as golden day. 


And as tenderly the gloaming 
Gathered on the brow of day, 
God shall keep her, God shall bless her, 
When Life’s golden turns to gray. 
J. 
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